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The fifth printing of this Directory—which is con- 
stantly being revised and enlarged—began in THE 
WRITER for January, 1928. The information for it, 
showing the manuscript requirements of the various 


publications listed, is gathered directly from the 
editors of the periodicals. An asterisk preceding the 
name of a periodical indicates that the. information 
has had the editor’s “O.K.” Items not so marked are 
as accurate as they can be made, but editorial “O.K.” 
on proof submitted was not received before printing. 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication, it 


is advisable to secure a sample copy. 

(Continued from January WRITER 

*Lurnueran Boys anp Girts (W)), Board of Pub- 
lication of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Linda C. Albert, editor. 

For boys and girls ten to fourteen years. 
Illustrated. Partly missionary in character. 
Pays on acceptance. 

*LurnHeran Younc Fouxs (W), 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Rev. W. L. Hunton, editor. 

Uses fiction inspirational or instructive in 
historical, industrial, religious viewpoint. 
Buys only short stories, serials, articles. 
Length, 3,500 words. Serials not over sixteen 
chapters. Buys photographs occasionally to 
illustrate articles. Pays on acceptance. 

Lyceum Macazine (M), 431 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Changed to Platform World. See Dec. 
Directory. 

*Lyric (M), Box 815, Roanoke, Va. $1.50; lc. 
Leigh Hanes, editor; Carleton Drewry, associate 
editor. 

“Considers poetry of merit; pays in prizes.” 


*MacLean’s Macazine (S-M), 143 University 
Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. $2.00; 10c. 
H. Napier Moore, editor. 

Uses short stories, novelettes, serials up to 
5,000 words, and articles, 3,000 words, prefer- 
ably with Canadian interest. No poetry, 
plays,-or juvenile MSS. Pays on acceptance. 


*McNatty’s Butitetin (Twice a year), 81 East 
125th St., New York. $1.00. William McNally, 
editor, 

Comedy book for vaudeville and dramatic 
performers. Uses one-act comedies, farces, 
burlesques. Pays on acceptance, one dollar 
a hundred words to one dollar a thousand 
words. 


*MacazineE oF Watt Srreet (M), 42 Broadway, 
New York. $7.50; 35c. E. K. Burger, ass’t. 
man. editor. 

Uses articles on financial conditions, securi- 
ties of leading corporations, conditions of 
trade and industry, money and banking, for- 
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eign trade. Buys photographs, pays after 
publication. 

“Macazine Woritp (M), American Education 
Press, 1123 Broadway, New York, and 40 South 
Third st., Columbus, Ohio. 

Chiefly reprint material for English in- 
structors and students. Using a series of 
full-page photographs and biography of living 
writers. 

ManaGeMENT (M), Bankers Building, Chicago, 
Ill. $2.00; 20c. H. P. Gould, editor. 

Uses “success stories” on the rise and 
growth of organizations and men, and articles 
dealing with executives’ problems, such as 
organization, finance, labor, waste elimination, 
production, and similar subjects. The editor 
wants to get in touch with experienced busi- 
ness writers in the large industrial centers 
who can act as occasional correspondents by 
covering local organizations and executives. 
Payment on acceptance, at the rate of two 
cents a word. 


Marine Journat (S-M), Room 401-3, 5 Beek- 
man St., New York. $3.00; 25c. D. H. Prim- 
rose, editor-in-chief; John L. Bogert, technical 
editor. 

Semi-technical publication; deals with build- 
ing, operation, and maintenance of ships. 
Uses articles and short stories; occasionally 
buys photographs. Pays maximum rate of 
about one cent a word, on publication. 


Market Growers’ Journat (S-M), 220 South 
First St., Louisville, Ky. $1.50; 10c. Paul Work, 
editor. 

Devoted to commercial vegetable growing 
and marketing, offering information, prac- 
tical pointers, news of the market-gardening 
industry, and articles on business service, 
inspiration, and sound leadership. Sets length 
limit at 2,000 words, buys photographs, and 
pays after publication. All contributions 
should be sent to Paul Work, Ithaca, N. Y. 


*“Mayrar (M), Maclean Publishing Co., 143 
University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
$3.00; 25c. J. Herbert Hodgins, editor. 

A Canadian magazine devoted to society, 
fashion, and sports. Buys material only 
when written with a Canadian slant. Pays, at 
a minimum rate of one cent a word, on 
acceptance. 

*Mentor (M), Crowell Publishing Co., 250 Park 
\ve., New York. $2.50; 25c. Hugh Leamy, 
editor. 

Buys matter for all departments of in- 
formation—history, art, literature, biography, 

1887 Editorial and Business Offices, 1430 Massachu- 


Lincoln; Managing Editor, Bertha W. Smith; Con- 
foreign, $3.36. Entered at the Boston Postoffice as 


to his postmaster to forward to new address. 
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Biography as a Fine Art 


By GaMALieEL Braprorp 


America’s foremost biographer sets forth the secrets of writing 
the kind of biography that rivals fiction in ever-growing demand. 


HE basis of all biography must 

necessarily be fact, the solid, firm, 
substantial reality of common human 
life. The first element in the biographer’s 
training must be thoroughness. He 
must set himself with grim, persistent 
determination to the unavoidable task 
of hunting for the truth about men and 
women, even though he is sure that the 
whole truth can never be obtained and 
that often most essential parts of it 
will forever elude him. He must learn 
to sift evidence, to test witnesses with the 
close scrutiny of a prosecuting lawyer, 
to compare their conflicting testimonies, 
to weigh their contradictions, to reject 
and accept with delicate nicety of ap- 
preciation, and he must be ready to 
recognize in the end that he is dealing 
not with an exact science, in which 
results can be balanced and measured 
and established with secure finality, but 
with an exquisite art, in which, as in all 
arts, the enduring value depends in the 
main upon the skill and the temperament 
of the artist. 

In other words, though his material 
is fact and he has to toil exhaustively 
to get his facts together, to test and 
verify them, the mere assemblage of fact 
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is only the basis of his work. It is not 
simply the gathering of facts, it is what 
he does with them that counts, and it 
is just here that the artistic element 
triumphantly asserts itself. 

First of all, there is the principle of 
composition, of building your work so 
that it will be a perfect and impressive 
whole. With biography, this might seem 
inessential. All you have to do is to 
tell the story of a life, and this would 
seem to tell itself, unrolling in elaborate, 
substantial sequence from birth to death, 
with little necessary interference from 
the biographer. But the minute you 
get into the task, you perceive the 
difficulty. What shall you put in and 
what shall you leave out? Innumerable 
tangled threads of interest are woven 
together in any life, so that if you try 
to let them display themselves, the result 
is apt to be inextricable confusion. You 
must order, you must arrange, you must 
distinguish. In just this process of 
distinction and arrangement and em- 
phasis lies all the difference between the 
biography that fascinates, enthralls, and 
the biography that bores, Curiously 
enough, as in all great art, the reader, 
the beholder, need not be aware of the 











intellectual labor that goes to composi- 
tion. When you are enraptured by a 
symphony, or overwhelmed by a tragedy, 
or carried away by a great painting, 
you do not stop to dissect the elaborate 
building process by which the artist has 
moved you. So with a great biography. 
You simply live the life of the subject. 
But it is the art of the biographer that 
clears that life, vivifies it, and enables 
you to live it as you would. 

There is the question of background, 
as in a great picture. None of us, how- 
ever isolated, lives wholly to himself. 
We are the products of our age, we 
move and breathe in the complicated 
currents of our time. No great man 
can be understood or faithfully pre- 
sented except in connection with the his- 
torical events or circumstances in which 
he lived and moved. If you want to 
portray Caesar, you have to present the 
passionate tumult of the dying Roman 
Republic. If you want to delineate 
Shakespeare, you have to take your 
readers right into Elizabethan England. 
If you are telling the story of Lincoln, 
you cannot leave out the backwoods and 
the log cabins of Kentucky and Illinois 
any more than you can omit the Negro 
or the Abolitionist. Yet all the time the 
art consists in not letting your back- 
ground get away from you. There are 
biographies, like Masson’s Milton, in 
which the times are so elaborately por- 
trayed that the man is forgotten, or 
again like a certain life of Thoreau, of 
which it was said that Thoreau was 
occasionally mentioned in it. You have 
to remember always that the background 
is there only to develop and bring out 
the main figure more completely, and 
every touch and stroke must be skilfully 
and thoughtfully laid in to that end. 

The same is true of the handling of 
minor characters. Every biography must 
necessarily deal in these. As our lives 


are all bound up with general -circum- 
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stance, so they are intimately, inextri- 
cably intertangled with other lives of 
men and women, and cannot be under- 
stood without a clear analysis and vivid 
presentation of these, Samuel Johnson 
was, no doubt, merely in himself a vastly 
interesting figure. But as he appears 
in Boswell, the interest of that figure is 
everywhere heightened by the constant 
appearance of Goldsmith, of Burke, of 
Reynolds, of Wilkes, of a dozen other 
striking personages who have each his 
appropriate and skilfully managed en- 
trance and exit. Fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, friends and enemies, 
all have to find their just and proper 
place in the artistic biography, yet 
again, as with the larger background, 
that place has to be assigned with the 
most delicate sense of proportion. Not 
one figure must be brought in that does 
not help to elucidate the soul of the 
protagonist; not one face, however 
alluring or seductive, must be allowed 
to interfere with the dominant purpose 
of the composition as a whole. 

And as this principle of composition 
enters into and controls the larger 
elements of historical circumstance and 
personality, so it applies, perhaps even 
more forcibly, to details of execution. 
Take anecdotes. Good biography must 
always largely depend upon anecdote, 
little stories and incidents, more or less 
well authenticated, that illustrate the 
life and character of the subject. But 
there is no point in which the biographer 
is more apt to go astray. Anecdotes are 
often so tempting merely for themselves. 
You come across a good one, you intro- 
duce it for its face value and nothing 
more, and just by so much you have 
injured your biography as a_ whole. 
What you want is the anecdote that 
makes your subject stand out, gives it 
vivacity and veracity: you have no busi- 
ness with any other at all. 

The same is true of conversations. A 
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good biography abounds in_ reported 
talk, and this is perhaps the supreme 
value of the great work of Boswell. But 
the lesser biographer is apt to be misled 
by the interest of talk for itself, and it 
must be admitted that even Boswell did 
not always escape this danger. The 
talk, like the stories, in all its main drift 
and bearing, must somehow keep close 
to life, must in every stage and at every 
moment be directed to making one human 
being more human, more intimately, 
more passionately, more _ throbbingly 
alive for us. 

Perhaps nothing shows this element of 
art more fully than the biographer’s use 
of quotation. It might be supposed 
that here, since he is merely copying 
others, he is not employing artistic pro- 
cedure at all. But there is all the 
artistic difference in the world between 
clumsily introducing great, undigested 
blocks of indiscriminate quotations, long 
inappropriate letters, irrelevant descrip- 
tions and narratives, and the nice and 








delicate selection of just those touches 
that reveal with the skilful omission of 
all that confuses and perplexes and re- 
tards. There is no dishonesty, or 
treachery, or unfaithfulness here. There 
should be none, but just the exquisite 
artistic sense of what will put the sub- 
ject in the best and most effective light. 

In short, the true way to make 
biography a fine art is to be a fine 
artist. That is, to centre your whole 
life for the time on that one subject, 
to bend all your powers, all your 
energies, all your hopes, to the portrayal 
of that subject, to entering into it, 
understanding it, living with it. Only 
so will you be able to make others live 
with it and in it. For the supreme 
object of all art is the reproduction of 
life. ‘There are no true creators but 
God and the Poet,” said Tasso. Biog- 
raphy is the story of life, and the pro- 
foundest secret for writing a life is to 
live it. 


A Veteran Editor Talks 
of Magazine Problems 


By Dora ALBERT 


GENTLEMAN of the old school is 

Hewitt H. Howland, editor of the 
Century Quarterly. An air of well-bred 
leisure pervades the editorial sanctum. It 
is a world apart, quiet and peaceful. Any- 
thing more directly the antithesis of a 
modern newspaper office and of most 
magazine offices could not very well be 
imagined. 

One might have suspected all this when, 
in a world which demanded an ever- 
increasing speed, in an age when hurry— 
hurry—hurry is the catchword, the Cen- 
tury Magazine announced to its readers 


that the pace of the monthly magazine 
was too great, that the reader ought to 
be given a chance for more leisurely study 
of his favorite periodical, and that the 
Century would become a quarterly to 
permit this more leisurely reading. 

In New York, far apart in spirit from 
the atmosphere of the subway and the 
hurrying crowds, is the office of the 
magazine which has had no part in the 
acceleration of the speed of modern life, 
which has in fact turned back the clock 
and gone back to the reading habits of a 
slower, more leisurely age—an age when 
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one could dip into precious books and re- 
turn to them when one pleased, an age 
when reading was actually supposed to 
be followed by reflection. 

It is scarcely strange that in the maga- 
zine office where this metamorphosis has 
been accomplished, one should be treated 
with old-fashioned courtesy, ushered into 
an inner office at the very moment that 
an appointment demanded, and granted 
an interview in which no signs of haste 
or impatience were shown. 

The editor of the Century is white- 
haired, with the dignity of a scholar in 
his bearing and in his words. Yet, un- 
usual though it may seem, he never at- 
tended college. 

“IT attended the local school in Indian- 
apolis where I was born,” he explained in 
his courtly, low voice, “and that was all. 
When I was graduated from school, a 
stripling of seventeen, I passed the front 
door of a bookstore whose proprietor 
needed a boy to run errands. He hap- 
pened to see me strolling along and, 
calling me inside, asked me if I wanted 
a job.” 

Small and unimportant though the 
boy’s position was, it nevertheless opened 
to him the gate of the golden world of 
books. His father had been a_ book 
collector and an omnivorous reader, and 
it was soon obvious that the young lad 
had his father’s passion for books. In 
the course of time he became a clerk 
and sold them over the counter. 

At twenty he went abroad with an old 
school friend, and returned somewhat 
matured by his wanderings. Varied were 
his experiences during the next few years, 
for instead of following his natural bent 
toward books, he took whatever job 
offered itself. First in a railroad office, 
next in a mercantile concern, he learned 
the principles of business transactions. 

In the meanwhile the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, at that time a very small 
firm with no organization, had started a 
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publishing office and needed some one to 
read manuscripts and make _ reports. 
Young Hewitt, who was then working in 
a broker’s office, was asked if he would 
be willing to devote half his time to 
editorial duties. 

“Of course I agreed,” he commented, 
“and once I had plunged into the work, 
I knew that I had found myself at 
last—that I would never be willing to 
go back to a merchant’s office again, 
while the editorial world continued to 
seem so glamorous!” 

From half-days salvaged from his job 
at the broker’s office, Mr. Howland was 
soon devoting all his time to editorial 
work for the Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
with whom he stayed for twenty-five 
years. Then, in 1925, when Glenn Frank 
resigned from the editorship of the Cen- 
tury Magazine to become President of the 
University of Wisconsin, the Century 
began its search for some one with 
sufficient judgment and experience to 
take his place. Many were the applicants 
for the position, but no one seemed to 
be suitable until Glenn Frank himself 
suggested Hewitt H. Howland as the 
kind of man who would best fit it. 

And so, from 1925 on, Hewitt How- 
land has had much to do with directing 
the destinies of the Century Magazine. 
He is quiet, reserved, keeping well in 
the background. But no matter how 
much he withdraws himself from the lime- 
light, no such fate is permitted to befall 
the magazine. 

“T was afraid,” he confessed, “that 
the Century, by continuing to follow the 
same pattern month after month, would 
get into a groove. It seemed to me 
desirable to make some radical change, 
yet one which would not alienate the 
readers who liked the kind of material 
that the Century had always published. 
The change from a monthly to a quar- 
terly supplied this need without materi- 
ally affecting the contents. It rendered 
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it possible for the magazine to take a 
longer perspective and to make a more 
careful approach to the problems it was 
considering. It made it unnecessary for 
us to restricé a man to a limited number 
of words when he had an important sub- 
ject to discuss. If a writer feels that 
it will take him six thousand words to 
deal thoroughly with the question before 
him, we do not wish to tell him, ‘You 
must explain your subject in four thou- 
sand words.’ There will be room in the 
Century Quarterly for the longer articles 
and also for the shorter ones. 

“We feel that the quarterly field 
offers wider opportunities than those 
open to the monthly magazines, for the 
quarterlies such as the Yale Review and 
the Virginia Quarterly are affiliated with 
educational institutions for the most 
part. As a general] literary quarterly, 
unassociated with any institution, the 
Century enters a field practically open 
and unrestricted. 

“The monthly magazine of a serious 
type suffers from the handicap of hasty 
reading. A reader used to pick up the 
Century and dip into its contents, but 
before he had finished all the articles 
he meant to read, a new magazine 
arrived. With the new magazine lying 
on the library table, he often put aside 
the previous issue unwillingly, for it 
seemed time to read the new one, al- 
though he had scarcely finished with the 
old. Time to read, time to meditate, 
time to dip into a magazine and _ pick 
it up again later for more serious read- 
ing—all these are the advantages offered 
by the quarterly. 

“Qur readers have been pleased with 
the change, for numerous letters have 
poured in commenting favorably on our 
decision, while only one subscriber has 
protested. In view of all this, there is 
not the slightest chance of our going 
back to the old form.” 

The first issue of the Quarterly for 
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Autumn, 1929, presented articles on gov- 
ernment, economics, psychology, drama, 
history, contemporary literature, ex- 
ploration, and biography. 

Because the editors of the Century 
are interested in every field of endeavor, 
they can scarcely present a list of re- 
quirements which will exclude any in- 
terest. Yet, in reply to my question as 
to whether he believes that writers should 
query before gathering material for an 
article, Mr. Howland said, “It seems 
wise to do so, since it saves sending 
manuscripts around. The magazine may 
already have asked some one to cover 
that subject or may have treated it 
recently. If none of these conditions 
applies, and a writer suggests an inter- 
esting subject, I usually encourage him 
to send in his completed manuscript, 
even though he may be totally unknown 
to any of us.” 

An illustration of an unknown writer 
winning recognition occurred in_ the 
Autumn issue of the Century, wherein 
was published an estimate of the work 
of Edith Wharton by a writer who had 
never before submitted anything for 
publication. 

Asked what other authors besides Miss 
Wharton he considered deserving of 
serious critical appraisal, Mr. Howland 
suggested Booth Tarkington, Joseph 
Hergesheimer, Willa Cather, and Mar- 
garet Deland. 

“I suppose,” he added regretfully, 
“many of the writers of the present 
generation have never even heard of 
Margaret Deland.” 

As we talked about other literary 
figures of the present day, he commented 
on them searchingly, though tersely: 

“Dreiser is a genius who has done 
magnificent work in ‘Sister Carrie,’ but 
who lacks selective power. 

“Fannie Hurst and Edna Ferber will 
do much good work in the future. Miss 
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Hurst’s latest novel, ‘Five and Ten,’ 
shows growth.” 

But, in Mr. Howland’s estimate, a 
serious critical appraisal of a contem- 
porary writer ought to be made only 
when “he has done a full day’s job 
already,” so that his work can be viewed 
as a unit already completed. No writer 
who has not yet come into his stride 
can be fairly judged, he maintained. 

This same attitude, applied to modern 
biography, makes Mr. Howland chary 
of personality sketches of living men 
and women, for the writer, he says, must 
be restrained by the fact that his victim 
is alive and may read what he has 
written. He disapproves of the current 
practice of placing a living victim upon 
the operating table of modern biography 
and dissecting him bit by bit. 

“So and so,” I suggested, naming a 
popular biographer, “does not seem to 
be restrained by the knowledge that the 
people he writes about are alive to read 
his studies of their character.” 

“T know,” Mr. Howland said gently, 
“but I don’t approve of such biogra- 
phies.” 











Again one was conscious of the fact 
that the editorial policy of the Century 
was fashioned by a gentleman of the 
old school, sensitive, conservative, and 
yet open-minded. . 

“Even though I may say off-hand 
that I wouldn’t use a certain type of 
material,” he explained, “an article 
written on that very subject might come 
in which would reveal the character of 
a living person in such a blinding flash 
of light that I would be charmed by it. 
Such was the story of Wanda Gag, which 
we published and which I would have 
liked at any time. It seemed to get 
down to the very soul of the person 
written about. In fact (here the zeal 
of the confirmed reader of manuscripts 
showed itself) we are always willing to 
read manuscripts at any time—eager to 
read everything we can get.” 

The soul of a young stripling who 
dusted books and ran errands was 
speaking now and, as I said good-bye to 
this white-haired, kindly editor who spoke 
in such quiet, unhurried tones, I had a 
flash of the boy he had been and the 
man he was. 


Contacts 


By Wituram E. Harris 


¢¢ ONTACTS are often of more im- 
portance than manuscripts —a 
regrettable fact, but a true one.” 

These words form the essence of a 
paragraph written to me several years 
ago by Richard J. Walsh, formerly a 
member of the editorial staff of Collier’s 
and now president of the John Day Com- 
pany, one of the outstanding younger 
firms of publishers. At the time he wrote 
me, Mr. Walsh, save for his position as 
editorial writer for Judge, was free- 
lancing, his important feature articles 


appearing in many of the larger mag- 
azines. 

To me, another free-lance writer, Mr. 
Walsh’s advice summed itself up in two 
ideas. “You are writing prefessional 
stuff; come to New York.” At the time, 
for certain practical reasons, I was un- 
able to follow his counsel. Today, I am 
rather glad that it was so. For one 
thing, I can see plainly now that I was 
not ready for New York. For another, 
it set me thinking on how to widen my 
contacts. 
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For every writer able to set up his 
workshop in New York or Chicago, prob- 
ably the two greatest American publish- 
ing centers of this generation, there are 
without much doubt three or four who 
cannot. Yet I do not consider these 
latter to be laboring under any handicap. 
True, in the majority of instances, editors 
accept manuscripts which they have com- 
missioned or planned for in advance. 
Yet I believe that, were figures available, 
it could easily be proved that writers 
outside New York and Chicago “ring the 
bell” quite as frequently as those more 
fortunately located. 

Between two writers otherwise equally 
experienced and versatile, the one who 
appreciates best how to prepare the 
ground in advance, will win out every 
time. That is my conviction, after ten 
years of continuous free-lancing. More- 
over, it is. backed up by something I 
heard stated by Mr. Lawrence Winship, 
Sunday Editor of the Boston Globe, at a 
recent meeting of the Boston Authors’ 
Club. Mr. Winship commented on the 
fact that his pages had offered appren- 
ticeship to hundreds of writers, who later 
moved on to larger things. “Observing 
this,” he said, “I realize now that I have 
two types of writers on my staff—those 
who can write up any subject I give 
them, and those who come to me with 
ideas I simply have to use.” 

As to how to develop contacts by cor- 
respondence, the main thing, in writing 
to editors, is to put yourself as fully as 
possible in the place of the editor him- 
self. Never merely bombard him with 
useless queries. Get a good idea, then 
frame it as carefully as you would the 
completed manuscript. Make it so at- 
tractive, both in thought and layout, 
that the editor, like Mr. Winship, finds 
himself forced to use it. Whether it is 
better to submit a scenario of ideas or 
the manuscript itself first depends, of 
course, in every case on the individual 
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circumstances. I rather suspect, never- 
theless, that increasingly today a short, 
incisive letter or memorandum leads more 
often to a permanent connection. 

Once the initial contact has been made, 
a great deal of ground has been covered. 
The writer has an inkling concerning the 
procedure to be used. The editor, on the 
other hand, is generally more willing to 
trust a writer whom he has tried once 
and not found wanting. And that, in- 
cidentally, is the basis of all contacts— 
trust, a feeling of reliability rather than 
of personal access. The ability to whisper 
in the editor’s ear counts for nothing, if 
you cannot prove to him your unfalter- 
ing dependability. 

One contact will frequently lead to an- 
other. I owe the pleasure of my present 
authorship of a bi-weekly column to the 
willingness of an editor in a totally dif- 
ferent department of the same daily 
newspaper. Running in and out of the 
office two or three times a week, I gradu- 
ally established friendly relations with 
other editors than the one for whom I 
worked. Finally, I submitted to one of 
them a tentative manuscript; it was ac- 
cepted, while a few weeks later a third 
editor handed me an assignment. 

Unobtrusively and without bothering 
him too much, the writer may often call 
an editor’s attention to the work he suc- 
ceeds in publishing. This may suggest 
to the editor a future assignment. I 
once sold an article to an editor who was 
considering me for a vacancy on his staff. 
Several very profitable permanent con- . 
tacts have resulted from filling satisfac- 
torily certain individual assignments cast 
aside by writer friends of mine, as not be- 
ing worth the time or effort. And the pres- 
tige of these connections has in turn led 
to others. An author should above all 
keep alive whatever acquaintances he 
makes with editors. If you have no ideas 
likely to suit a particular man, do not 
bother him with useless efforts to sell him 














stories you know he does not want. But 
do not let this prevent you from letting 
him hear from you occasionally. Tell 
him frankly and honestly how you like 
his page or his magazine; drop in a word 
as to how you are progressing. Treat 
him, in a word, like a human being. 

This kind of thing can be done equally 
well from a distance. Many editors ap- 
pear nowadays on the lecture platform. 
Among the countless persons coming up 
to chat after the lecture, they welcome 
any one with a sensible point of view, who 
does not try to wring an assignment or 
an acceptance from them. Get on a 
friendly basis; perhaps later, when the 
editor has returned to the distant city 
where his office is located, you will be 
able to do him a service sometime. Write 
him occasionally, so that he will remem- 
ber you, keep you in mind until that day 
when you have an idea he wants. But 
always have a genuine, businesslike rea- 
son for communicating with him. Whether 
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at a distance or close at hand, this is 
perhaps one of the most important se- 
crets of establishing contacts. Few 
writers ever consider it. If sometime you 
see a picture in your local paper of Irvin 
Cobb sitting at a table submitting a 
batch of ideas to Ray Long of the Cos- 
mopolitan, do not envy him; go and do 
likewise. But, first, get a real “bang-up” 
idea, one you know honestly in your heart 
you are capable of handling. Next, start 
your wits working on how to get it be- 
fore the editor you believe will need it 
most. Above all, do not go through this 
preparatory work lamely, because you 
believe it to be unnecessary or hopeless. 
Increase your determination and _in- 
genuity. Match your wits with those of 
writers who have already established their 
contacts. And because you are at the 
foot of the ladder, while they stand at 
the top, play the game even more care- 
fully than they. In the first half, which 
is called “Contacts,” never miss a trick. 


A Weather Vane for Writers 


of Juveniles 


By Anna Mar Brapy 


A short study of the reactions of young people to their reading 


material. 


OT long ago the members of a class 
of mine in college English entered 
into a controversy among themselves as 
to whether or not the interest of adoles- 
cent children in reading books and stories 
was on the decline or, to be exact, 
whether the modern youth read at all. 
Believing the results of the discussion to 
be significant for writers, I am passing 
them on. 
One part of my class contended that 
children no longer read, because: the re- 
quired books in school were so poorly 


chosen that they developed an actual dis- 


taste for literature; modern juvenile 
stories were so inane and insipid that 
children turned from them in disgust; 
and the movies satisfied the craving 
which, in the past, could be assuaged only 
by reading. 

The other group argued, with equal 
vehemence: that school-book material, 
poor as it was, did not entirely stamp 
out that inherent thing—the love of a 
story; that the child of today read quite 
as many stories and books as did his 
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parents, in spite of the vapidity of the 
content; and that the movies had not 
usurped the printed page, mainly, because 
the themes were not childlike nor were 
actors children. 

I confess that the frank, honest dis- 
cussion perturbed me. Not so much in 
regard to the question at hand as to the 
fact that these fearless, young people had 
taken for granted that, nowadays, every 
one with an ounce of sense accepted the 
idea that children were required in school 
to read unsuitable books, and that present- 
day stories were just “no good”; that is, 
every one but teachers and writers ac- 
cepted it. Being both a teacher and a 
writer, I was naturally disturbed. 

It is quite true that I had often argued 
these points with teacher groups and 
writer friends, taking the same stand as 
did my pupils; but it is one thing to 
criticise a thing in the bosom of one’s 
family, so to speak, and quite another, 
so far as personal reaction is concerned, 
to hear the same viewpoint upheld by the 
laity. 

In the interest of scientific education, 
I was able to say, when the matter was 
referred to me, that personal opinion 
meant little in these days of investigation. 
To be effective one must give facts, not 
personal opinion. 

In an attempt to secure the facts, the 
group worked out a questionnaire which 
they had mimeographed and which, after 
considerable effort, they were permitted 
to distribute to classes in English in the 
public schools. It was given to five hun- 
dred children in the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades, in other words, to chil- 
dren of ages ranging from ten to sixteen 
years. This questionnaire includes not 
only the point as to whether or not the 
child of today is a reader, but others 
that I added for reasons which I am 
sure will be obvious to every writer. 

The questions were given under the di- 
rection of my own students, so far as 
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possible, for the simple reason that chil- 
dren are very much like grown-ups and 
will not always adhere strictly to the 
truth if they feel it is to their best in- 
terest to deviate. My pupils made it 
clear that the answers were for the sole 
purpose of scientific investigation and in 
no way affected the school marks. In 
this way the children were led to answer 
freely without being influenced by what 
they felt the teacher wanted them to say, 
as is so often the case. 

The five hundred children are, how- 
ever, fairly representative, for the ques- 
tions were given to about an equal num- 
ber of boys and girls—an American 
group, a foreign group, children from 
wealthy families, children from the upper 
middle class, children from the lower mid- 
dle class, and, finally, children from the 
extremely poor. 

What is more, the questions and re- 
sults are given below with the hope that 
they will inspire some writer to go on 
from them and make an exhaustive study 
of children’s likes and dislikes in reading. 

I. Do you like the stories you read in 
your English classes? ‘Three hundred 
and two answered no; ninety-six, not 
very well; one hundred and two, yes. It 
is noteworthy that not a single child 
from the poor group indicated that he 
liked them, while practically every child 
from the homes of wealth, eighty-four in 
number, said that he liked them. 

As to why they liked or disliked them, 
forty-two offered no other reason than 
that they were “bunk” or “no good”; two 
hundred and sixteen indicated through 
different wordings that there was too 
little action; twenty-three said they were 
too hard to understand—so many new 
words; twelve thought them dull and un- 
interesting; five rejected them because 
they were of people and places of which 
they knew nothing; two said they were 
out of date; one thought they were not 
about anything in particular; one did 

















not like them because his mother said 
they were silly. 

On the other hand, twenty-seven liked 
them because they were “good,” “fine,” 
“keen,” etc.; thirty-five found them in- 
teresting; eleven liked them because every 
body should like them; fourteen were 
pleased because of the description; nine 
enjoyed them for the reason that they 
told of such interesting people; two ap- 
proved because of the beautiful language; 
two answered, “I don’t know why I like 
them”; and two made no comment. 

II. What kind of a story do you like 
best? This question provoked the follow- 
ing answers which are grouped, not be- 
cause of similar wording but because of 
similar meaning: one hundred and twenty- 
nine liked adventure; one hundred and 
twelve wanted something doing every 
minute; sixty-eight preferred stories of 
sports (they mentioned football, baseball, 
etc.) ; ten stood for Indian stories; eight 
for tales of cowboys; eight for detective 
stories; four for stories of shipwreck; 
one for tales of airplanes in which “the 
pilot almost gets killed”; one liked murder 
stories. 

III. What kind of story do you dis- 
like? One hundred and eighty-one in- 
dicated that they disliked stories in which 
nothing happened; one hundred and 
thirty rebelled at stories of boys and 
girls who were “tin Gods,” “goody- 
goody” stories, “preachy” tales; one 
hundred and twenty-six did not care for 
uninteresting tales; twenty were definite 
and said they did not like certain books 
or the stories appearing in certain maga- 
zines; twenty did not approve of stories 
which could not possibly have happened ; 
nineteen did not like girls’ stories (twelve 
of these were girls) ; four despised stories 
of “sissies.” 

IV. Do you prefer stories about girls, 
stories about boys, or stories having to 
do with both? Three hundred and fifty- 
five preferred boys’ stories; sixty-nine 
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liked stories that had as characters both 
boys and girls; and seventy-six indicated 
a preference for girls’ stories. One hun- 
dred and thirty-five girls preferred stories 
of boys; three boys preferred stories of 
girls. Those choosing to have both sexes 
featured in a story were the older chil- 
dren, 

The reasons for their preference were 
varied, many of them based on reactions 
to individual stories. It seemed to be the 
consensus of opinion, among those choos- 
ing stories about boys, that girls’ stories 
were silly, while stories for boys were 
more interesting and had more “pep.” 
Practically all of the sixty-nine preferr- 
ing tales having to do with both sexes 
gave as the reason that they were more 
interesting. Those choosing girls’ stories 
declared this type had less “blood and 
thunder” and were less disturbing emo- 
tionally—although, of course, they did 
not state it in these terms. 

V. What do you demand of your 
hero? One hundred and seventy-three 
demanded achievement; one hundred and 
fourteen liked bravery and daring; 
ninety-one stood for fair play; sixty-two 
wanted the hero to be a “good scout’; 
forty-two favored strength; twelve wished 
the leading character to be just like any 
other boy or girl; six said he must not 
be a “sissy.” 

VI. About how many books do you 
read outside of school im a month? One 
child put in a zero; another indicated 
that he read eight; the rest came in be- 
tween, the median being three. 

The record for short stories was 4 
range from zero to fifteen, the median 
being eight. 

VII. State your reasons for not read- 
ing more. In answer to this, two hun- 
dred and sixty-eight young people, more 
than half, answered that present-day 
stories were not interesting enough to 
make them wish to read more; one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven gave lack of time 























as their reason; fifty-two replied that 
they would read more if they could get 
hold of the books and magazines; thirty- 
two declared that they did not care to 
read any more; fifteen admitted that 
their parents would not permit more 
reading; six had poor eyesight. 

VIII. Do you like to read about 
boys and girls who are younger than 
you, your own age, or older? ‘Two hun- 
dred and ninety-one liked stories of boys 
and girls older than themselves—and 
many wrote in the words, “Just a little 
older”; one hundred and ninety-seven 
preferred stories dealing with characters 
of their own age; twelve liked them 
younger. 

IX. Which do you prefer, realistic 
or fanciful stories? Three hundred and 
eighty-nine liked the realistic; one hun- 
dred and eleven took more kindly to the 
fanciful. 

X. Who is your favorite author? 
Three hundred and twenty-one made no 
attempt to reply, and the remainder gave 
so many different and indefinite answers 
that no effort was made to tabulate them. 
All that this question told us was that 
young people are interested in stories, 
not authors. 

The above answers will, no doubt, be 
a surprise to writers of juveniles who 
have spent their time studying, not chil- 
dren’s tastes, but editors’ reactions. 
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They have probably thought in all seri- 
ousness that their tales were seized 
avidly by the younger generation, for- 
getting that the standards of youth and 
adults differ in many respects. 

My work brings me into close touch 
with young people and yet I confess the 
results of this little investigation were 
illuminating. I had known that girls 
repudiated the “wishy-washy” tales 
written for them and turned to the more 
adventurous, less preachy stories of their 
brothers, but I had not realized that so 
many young people were not doing more 
reading because the material was dull and 
uninteresting. 

From the viewpoint of the teacher, I 
can say that we find a dearth of suitable 
and appealing books for outside reading 
for junior and even senior high-school 
students. Fame and fortune await the 
authors who can write exceedingly good 
stories which take into consideration the 
mental development as well as the strong 
likes and dislikes of boys and girls. 

It occurs to me, in this connection, 
that it would be a very great help to a 
writer if all the craft were banded to- 
gether, thereby facilitating the collection 
and distribution of scientific data relative 
to our profession for only in this way 
can we ever know the desires, the aver- 
sions, the needs of our audience. 





The Church and Drama League of America, 289 Fourth Ave., New York, 
appeals to every one interested in the theatre to set aside the week beginning 
February 9 and ending February 15, 1930, for the observance of National 
Drama Week. The purposes of celebrating such a week are: 

1. To use all possible means of publicity regarding the disinterested 
efforts of the League to have in every city an organized audience of discrimin- 
ating playgoers who will support artistic productions of professional plays 
and encourage the study of published plays of merit. 

2. To consider the present status and the future prospects of a national 
drama in an endeavor to take stock of the dramatic resources of the country. 

3. To awaken the public to the importance of the drama as the most 
intimate and most comprehensive medium of self-expression both in and 


out of the theatre. 


4. To secure the active cooperation of all organizations and individuals 
interested in the promotion of civic life through the means of art in carrying 
out the aims of the League. The League is a rival of no organization and 


an aid to all. 
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What Is Beauty In News? 


By Epwarp Donerty 


Tue following excerpts from an article by a veteran reporter 
and editor who has also become a successful fiction writer, are 
published by courtesy of Linerry, which is printing an interest- 
ing series on the subject of beauty. 


HE newspapers have become stand- 

ardized so far as the writing of news 
is concerned. Stories are no longer written 
to entertain the reader, or to tell the 
news in a graphic or interesting way. 
They are ground out by tired rewrite 
men to fill space—“to represent.” They 
follow formule. Individuality is damned 
—except on the sports pages. There are 
still writers on the papers, but they write 
sports. They write well because they are 
paid well. They are paid well because 
they are specialists, individualists. 

But news stories! You can travel 
across the continent, buying a paper at 
every station, and you'll find the stuff in 
the New York Times written in the same 
style as the local news in the Omaha Bee 
or the San Francisco Chronicle or the 
Kansas City Star. 

Perhaps—no, probably—probably it 
is because men of writing talent are no 
longer attracted to the life and the pay 
of the news writer. Especially the pay. 
Any one who can write a beautiful news 
story may command $100 a week in the 
big burgs, if he’s lucky. And if he can 
make that much on a newspaper, he can 
make a lot more on a magazine, in an ad- 
vertising agency, in the scenario depart- 
ment, even on a trade paper. This de- 
spite the fact that a good, paying news- 
paper makes millions of dollars every 
year. ‘ 

There isn’t any branch of the writing 
racket—highbrows will please excuse my 
calling it a racket—that is so fascinating 
as the writing of news. There is no thrill 


comparable to the writing of a great 
news story. There is no pride like the 
pride of having written the best story 
in the paper. 

What do I mean by a beautiful story? 
What beauty does a newspaper man see 
in a murder, in a lurid divorce, in an 
outrageous crime? 

The average editor will tell you, con- 
fidentially, that a beautiful story is one 
you can doll up with a swell big headline 
and let it sell a hundred thousand extras. 

He’s right in a way, but that isn’t the 
answer. 

Another editorial wizard will tell you 
a beautiful story is the one about the 
dog barking and saving his little master 
from burning to death. That’s bunk. 
Most stories of this kind are absolute 
fakes. 

What do you mean by a beautiful 
story? 

I don’t know what your answer is, of 
course. But I have no doubt you’ve read 
the story of the Crucifixion. That is the 
story of the world’s worst crime. Yet it 
is the most beautiful story ever written. 
I shudder to think how some of our 
present-day newspapers would handle it. 
Perhaps something like this: 


“Publicly washing his hands, Pontius Pilate, 
governor of Judea, yesterday morning, after of- 
fering an excited mob of men and women the re- 
lease of a prisoner known as Barabbas, according 
to police, condemned an innocent man to death on 
the cross.” 


If the story had been written thus, 
would it have come down through the 
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centuries with its power to comfort and 
inspire still unimpaired? Would millions 
and millions of people still read it and 
love it? Would it be remembered more 
thana day? ... 

A news story essentially beautiful may 
be made ugly and sordid and common in 
the telling. An ugly story can be lifted 
out of the gutter and made beautiful and 
clean. 

Newspaper writing, if it could be made 
to pay as well as fiction, would produce 
geniuses. It would become a profession. 
It would attract the best minds. But— 
do editors want that? They do not. 

It takes an artist to recognize the 
beauty in a story, and to write the facts 
—and only the facts—so that all who 
read may see that beauty. And the artists 

—the great majority of them—are in 
the sports department, where the money 


a «me 
Here’s one by Westbrook Pegler, New 
York sports correspondent for the Chi- 
cago Tribune: 


“Battling Siki, who tried hard to understand 
Civilization but never quite got the idea, will be 
trundled out over the roads to Long Island tomor- 
row and buried in the civilized way without a 
single thump of the tom-tom. A Negro minister 
will commend him to the mercy of the Christian 
God, and Negroes will shoulder the casket from 
the tailboard of the motor hearse at the brink of 
the hole. But even so, there will be nobody there 
who really understood Siki, because the difference 
was no mere matter of complexion. . . 

“In fact, the one person who knew Battling 
Siki best, and loved him as a man loves a friendly 
but mischievous pet, was a white man, Bob Levy, 
his fight manager. Siki called him Papa Bob 
and often assaulted him with moist kisses in the 
same conciliatory way that a chicken-killing Aire- 
dale with feathers in its whiskers might slap its 
master on the cheek with eight inches of sopping 
tongue, 

“Siki had heard a lot about the virtues of 
Civilization in a dozen years of exposure to its 
decorous influence, but in the last minute of his 
life, when he fell in a dirty gutter in Hell’s 
Kitchen where the lights of Civilization throw 
deep shadows and churches face speak-easies 
across the street, Civilization must have been a 
puzzle and a josh to him. As Siki stumbled over 
the curb and his dented plug hat bounced away, 
he may have giggled at the irony of the matter, 








for he had come all the way from the jungle to 
the haunts of Civilization and chivalry to be shot 
in the back. 

“As Siki got the idea, Civilization was some- 
thing that was supposed to make men do things 
they didn’t want to do, and tried to curtail their 
natural enjoyment of life. Civilization was a good 
thing in theory, but it didn’t work, and Siki saw 
proof that it didn’t work. 

“For one thing, under Civilization, if a man 
stole your woman or your ox or your land, you 
were not allowed to go over to that man’s house 
and razor his head off in person. You were sup- 
posed to call a cop, and maybe after a long time 
the man would be locked up in a cage for a term 
of months or years. It was against the rules to 
kill people. 

“And then Civilization fell out with itself and 
Siki was given a gun with a knife on the end of 
it, and invited to kill every one he saw wearing 
a certain kind of uniform. 

“Under Civilization a man was allowed just 
one wife at a time, and by the strict rule he was 
supposed to be true to her. But Siki rattled 
around Paris enough to learn that Civilization 
was, in civilized language, the bunk, in this re- 
spect. 

“Siki came to the United States and they told 
him Civilization had made a law whereby it was 
wrong to drink liquor. Siki had heard that 
Civilization laid considerable store by its laws. 
By orderly obedience to the law did civilized man 
show his superiority over the wild man. 

“And then Siki toured half of the United States 
and found civilized men everywhere, both white 
and black, who would sell him liquor and get him 
stewed contrary to the statutes. He was more 
often drunk than sober in a civilized land where 
the law plainly said there shouldn’t be any liquor. 

“Siki went to the night clubs, and to the weird 
squealing of the wood-winds and the muffled 
thump of tom-toms—the music of Civilization— 
he saw half-naked black-and-tans wiggling and 
squirming in the dances of an enlightened tribe. 

“He fought in the ring, and when blood showed, 
the civilized crowds came up from their chairs 
roaring. 

“So, from what he saw of it, Siki frankly didn’t 
get the plot of this business called Civilization. 

“The whole thing was too much for the simple 
mind of a primitive African who got a late start 
at the racket.” 


Peg comes by it honestly. His father, 
Arthur James Pegler, was a newspaper 
idol in the old days in Chicago. Ben 
Hecht calls him “the father of the sob 
story,” but he is more than that. He is 
a great reporter still. 

Peg’s story isn’t in the strictest sense 
news. The news was that Siki would be 
buried the following day. The rest is 
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more or less Peg’s philosophy—which 
made the story, of course. Only a sports 
writer could get away with that. A news 
reporter is seldom allowed to be editorial. 
It is his job to tell only the facts. 

Beautiful stories! I remember more 
than I can enumerate. Let me mention 
only a few. 

There was Jack Lawson’s story of the 
Cherry mine disaster, written in the Chi- 
cago Tribune, beginning, “Yesterday 
there was a burial at Cherry mine. To- 
day there was a resurrection.” 

Floyd Gibbons’ story of the sinking of 
the Laconia. (Chicago Tribune.) 

Terry Ramsaye’s story of the funeral 
of Mamah Bostwick Cheney and her 
children, murdered in Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s bungalow at Spring Green, 
Wisconsin. (Chicago Tribune.) 


Bob Rohde’s story of the Triange loft- 
factory fire in New York. 
Record-Herald.) 

Wallace Smith’s best hanging story 


(Chicago 


(Chicago American) : “John Doe was one 
of your tough guys.” 

Dudley Nichols’ New York story of the 
return of Captain George Fried after his 
rescue of the crew of the Antinoe. Also 
his yarn about Tom Edison and the 
Swedish Crown Prince. 

Oliver H. P. Garrett’s stories of life 
as he saw it in Chicago. (New York 
World.) 

Marty Casey’s stories in the New York 
American. 

Marty Sommers’ story of the murder 
or suicide of Margaret Lawrence in her 
roof penthouse, (New York Daily News.) 

Russell Palmer’s story about “Chilly 
Lilly.” (Chicago American.) 

James O’Donnell Bennett’s, Richard 
Henry Little’s, and Richard Harding 
Davis’ stories on the war. 

Ben Hecht’s story in the Chicago 
Daily News, beginning, “Outside, the 
pizzicato of the rain.” 

Charley MacArthur’s Chicago Tribune 
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story telling how Blasco Ibajiez twiddled 
his toes. 

Otis Wiles’ Los Angeles Times story 
of his journey through traffic at twenty 
miles an hour. 

Freddy Pasley’s story of Mr. and Mrs. 
Tanner, in the Chicago Tribune. Mrs. 
Tanner’s foot was wedged in a railroad 
trestle. The train was roaring down 
upon her. Her husband could not 
wrench her foot loose or remove her 
shoe. He had time to escape with his 
life. But he chose to die with her. The 
crossing flagman also preferred death to 
flight. He tried to save the woman until 
the last moment. He was badly injured. 
Pasley’s story won the flagman a small 
fortune from Tribune readers. 

Paul Augsburg’s yarn about a snow- 
storm in Los Angeles. 

John Kelley’s stories—all of them. 

John Holm’s story of the wedding of 
a Polish girl to a spurious count, written 
after a terrific bout with the wedding 
champagne. 

A story by some Chicago reporter, 
printed in the New York Daily News, 
telling of a torch murderess in a little 
Illinois town. Wonderfully well done. 
A beautiful story. 

Howard Cushman’s story in the New 
York Telegraph, a _ delightfully non- 
sensical yarn about nothing at all. It 
must have been written on a hot night: 


“At last, gents, a bathing beauty contest for 
men!—one of the most unique events of the 
year. Such an event is just that way; it defies 
grammar. Don’t defy grammar, little boy. Re- 
member the respect due your elders. Will Hays 
is an elder, too. In the Presbyterian Church. 
Who was that church I seen you with last Sun- 
day, Will? That was no church, that was the 
Roxy Cathedral. Will Hays the Elder. Pliny 
the Younger. Pliny of room in the balcony, folks! 
Twenty degrees elder inside. No waiting. Well, 
what is a little wait, anyway? An ounce is a 
little weight. An ounce of prevention, for in- 
stance, I suppose. Well, if that is your supposi- 
tion, you can stick to it. Use supposition in 4 
sentence. That is supposition you have on the 
newspaper.” 
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And so on. Was it only the hot night 
that made him write like that? Or was 
it also the thought of male bathing 
beauties ? 

That story appeared only a few weeks 
ago. It’s the first of its kind I’ve seen. 
The old masters who were gods to me 
could not have done it better. 

Who is Howard Cushman? I don’t 
know. I never heard of him before. I 
don’t know whether he’s old or young— 
but I’ll venture to say he’s spent lots of 
years in the racket, and that he learned 
his job in the days before the news rags 
all went standard. 

I interrupted myself. I meant to men- 
tion some of Bob Lee’s stories in the Chi- 
cago Tribune; Norman Hall’s story of the 
execution of three gangsters (New York 





The daily newspaper reporter of today can’t be spending as much of his 
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American) ; Freddy Edward’s stuff in the 
New York Herald Tribune; and Whitney 
Bolton’s in the same sheet. I meant to 
mention a heap of other people who can 
write beautiful stories. But to what end? 
I recall Ring Lardner’s poem on the 
death of Jack Lawson: 
Some one will do his work, perhaps not quite 
So well; but still it will be done. 


The world is full of people who can write. 
It cares but little for the loss of one. 


Yes, maybe the editors of the present 
day are right: nobody cares for the loss 
of a good newspaper man—nobody but 
his pals. The woods are full of reporters. 
You can get them for $60 apiece, good, 
bad, or indifferent. The good quit. The 
bad are fired. And the indifferent stay. 
Alas! 


off-duty time in speak-easies and cabarets as his much-maligned ancestors are 
supposed to have spent in bar-rooms and other places of disrepute. 
Rather, the modern reporter is threshing out good fiction copy for the 


magazines. One weekly, in particular, Liberty, has become a veritable happy 
hunting ground for newspaper men who know how to boil a good yarn into 
a few paragraphs. It is of statistical interest alone to know that more than 
fifty per cent. of the prize-winning short-short stories in Liberty have been 
contributed by newspaper men, and most of them by reporters still in their 
twenties. 

The name of Edward Doherty, who recently described himself as one of 
several hundred ex-city editors of the New York American, has become a 
newsstand sales argument for Liberty. He is now writing a new serial, “The 
Diamond Eye,” facts and fiction for which materialized in his mind during a 
recent survey of smuggling operations for the magazine. Doherty’s previous 
serial, “Murders on the Roof,” has not only just been published in book form, 
but is soon to be released as a feature talking picture—Editor and Publisher. 
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The readers of Toe Writer are invited to contribute to this de- 
partment, discussing articles appearing im Tue Writer, or mak- 
ing helpful suggestions to writers. Letters should be addressed 
to “The Writer’s Forum.” Letters that do not contain name and 
address will not be considered, nor can we guarantee to print all 
letters received. No letters will be returned unless a request to 
do so is accompanied by a stamped, return envelope. 


THE HEALTH OF THE WRITER’S TYPEWRITER 


Editor, the Forum: 

The Chinese—or was it the Egyptians—paid 
doctors to keep them well. 

Prevention rather than cure— 

And so on, all of which can be applied to every 
bit of woe that befalls mankind. 

So it is with the typewriter, the “pen” which 
the writer takes in hand to make either his fame 
or his fortune. And there are so few little hints 
towards keeping the typewriter in clicking order 
—one needn’t be a mechanic. There are few 
typewriters that do not respond gratefully to care 
and culture, like a stray puppy that blossoms 
forth after a baptismal bath. Persistence and 
faithfulness are one half the cure. Rather, regu- 
larity. And here are the things for which to 
watch, so that you may get the greatest efficiency 
out of your machine at the least trouble and 
expense: 

A set of rubber carriage or platen knobs. They 
save the cushions of your fingers as you roll the 
sheet back and forth. Thus, a salvage in energy. 

A set of rubber keys that not only deaden the 
troublesome glare occasioned by reflection on the 
metal rims of the keys, but actually save the tips 
of the fingers, and the hardly-fought-for sym- 
metry of nail. 

A felt pad, any thick surface, placed immedi- 
ately under the machine, will divert sound. 

Become acquainted with the various little de- 
vices on the machine placed there for your con- 
venience. 

As a rule, the platen ought to be changed 
every three years, since key indentations produce 
a rough surface on the rubber and cause uneven 
letters, and crooked alignment. A good idea is 
always to use a piece of stiff backing paper or a 
second sheet, to ward off this trouble. Besides, 
backing paper allows you to use your ribbon a 
little longer, for it brings out a darker tone than 
just keys hitting hard rubber surface. Clean the 
platen weekly, if the machine is used about four 
hours a day, with cheesecloth and a few drops 
of unrefined gasoline or ordinary cleaning fluid. 


The gasoline is much cheaper, a whole gallon for 
the price of a small can of the cleaning fluid. 

The kindest thing you can do for the keys is 
to keep them painfully clean. Do the job weekly. 
Cheesecloth and the gasoline rubbed along the 
keys in the same direction that you clean your 
teeth is the way to do it. You will immediately 
notice their bright and shining faces no agen. | 
cheerfully up at you, eager to get to work an 
turn out a clean-cut letter or manuscript. And 
the job has only begun when you get the key tips 
in order, for there is the shaft, and the crucial 
point where shaft meets typewriter body. Here 
erasure mulch collects wickedly, and clogs the 
mechanism, preventing free action of the keys. 
Use a slim brush and take infinite pains to get 
out every scrap of erasure dust. Once a month 
the keys ought to be taken out bodily and bathed 
over night in gasoline. If you can get into the 
habit of taking pains, every time you erase, push 
the machine over, so that the crumbs fall on 
some easily reached part of the machine or on the 
table. This will save you labor in cleaning. The 
whole machine needs te be frequently—once a 
week—dusted of this collection. It has been esti- 
mated that dust and dirt cause more injury to 
machinery than they have been given credit for. 

Contrary to general opinion, typewriters get 
along best with as little oiling as possible, for oil 
attracts dust, and not only attracts it, but holds 
on to it, forming a cake that is hard to dislodge. . 
One drop of oil on the carriage bar (the rod along 
which the carriage slides in front) is enough once 
a month. 

Buy the best ribbon, if you can afford it, 
though it has often been said that only the rich 
can afford to be economical. The “best” means 
about $7 to $10 a dozen. The “best” means a 
finely woven fabric through which the ink flows 
and re-flows freely—you get the advantage of the 
last particle of ink. Good fabric means that it 
neither tears, smudges, nor wrinkles. It stands up 
for a month or more, depending upon usage, and 
is just as good in the end—except for a greater 
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lightness in color—as it was in the beginning. In 
fact, this lightening of color should be very grad- 
ual; this denotes a good ink, one that does not 
smudge when you run your finger over it, keeps 
manuscripts neat-looking, though they go on 
many journeys. Furtheymore, a good ink never 
clogs the keys like a poor material will, pro- 
ducing blurred letters and imperfect copy. The 
“best” ribbon lasts twice to three times the 
life of its little cheap sister. Buy them by 
the dozen, but by coupon, so that you can pur- 
chase a new ribbon every month or so, and still 
take advantage of the quantity price which often 


SEEKING 





Editor, the Forum: 

The article on “An American Humorist” in 
Tue Writer for last December will appeal to all 
readers who have tried to frame a definition of 
humor. 

To attempt to find a satisfactory definition of 
humor is to become involved at once in a con- 
troversy. It may be impossible to find or make 
a definition of humor that is satisfactory. But 
it is well to attempt the impossible at times. I 
send you the result of my attempt up to date. 

Thomas Jay, the well-known contributor to 
Punch, says: 

“The very essence of humor is that it must be 
without malice. Let it be good-natured fun, cal- 
culated to send some poor soul on his way rejoic- 
ing that this is not such a bad old world after 
all. Let it be humor that does not leave any 
sting behind it, does not revive some bitter mem- 
ory of the past. Let it have no pang of remorse. 
And, above all, do not let it be humor at the ex- 
pense of some poor wretch who cannot retaliate, 
for humor ceases to be humor when it is made by 
the strong at the expense of the weak.” 


PLEASE SELF OR 
Editor, the Forum: 

There seem to be three possible solutions to the 
age-old problem of those who write for the public. 

The first is to write for the editors, and per- 
haps this is the first method you adopt. You send 
perhaps a small offering to a great magazine. It 
is not accepted. But the gentleman of the staff 
upon whom devolved the duty of rejecting it hap- 
pens to be of a benevolent and helpful nature, 
and seeing merit in it, recommends that it be 
forwarded to another magazine, by whom it is 
accepted. And with the benevolent gentleman’s 
recommendation has come advice against the con- 
tingency of acceptance. “Study the magazine, 
read three copies from cover to cover, steep your- 
self in its atmosphere. Then when you feel you 
are, for literary purposes, no longer yourself, but 
an extension of the magazine’s personality, so 
to speak—write,” is the tenor of his advice to you. 

You follow the advice. You read three copies 
of the magazine from cover to cover faithfully 
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saves you as much as forty per cent. on the cost. 
Do not allow the ribbon to wear itself out on the 
edge. Reverse every other day, if the machine 
is used to any great extent. This means that 
there is an even use, an even demand upon the 
ribbon, and it wears out together. Keep two rib- 
bons in alternate use, one to be put away for a 
few days at a time in a damp place, and the 
other, working. This allows for re-inking by self; 
and the moist sponge, or otherwise nearby, pre- 
vents drying out. 

Ruth McInerney. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The most satisfactory definition of wit and 
humor I have come across so far is: “Humor is 
the mirth of the heart, and wit is the mirth of 
the intellect.” This is a neat distinction which 
the dictionary will bear out, though it fails to 
express it so lucidly. 

The next thing I sought was a justification 
in literature of the definition which most nearly 
satisfied me, with this result: 

“Humor is odd, grotesque, and 
Only By affectation spoiled; 
*Tis never by invention got; 
Men have it when they know it not.” 
(Jonathan Swift, D.D., to Mr. Delaney, 
Nov., 1718) 


wild, 


“As in smooth oil the razor best is whet, 
So wit is by politeness sharpest set, 
Their want of edge from their offence is seen; 
And pain us least when exquisitely keen.” 
(Dr. E. Young in “Love of Fame”) 
J. E. Williamson. 
Lancashire, England. 





PLEASE EDITORS? 


(though not so literally, let us hope, as to include 
the advertisements). Then you try to sink your 
ego in that of some one else. Perhaps you fail. 
The ideas flow, and the stories grow, but they in- 
sist on being an extension of your personality. 
They come back, one by one in dismal procession, 
and you are forced to the conclusion at last that 
your personality is determined not to submerge 
itself in that of any one or anything else. If you 
are one of this sort of individual, it is unfortunate, 
perhaps, but you seek refuge in the delusion that 
some psycho-biological influence is responsible, 
and you yield yourself to the inevitable with the 
best grace you can. 

The second course is to write to please your- 
self, and now you can let your brain range free 
and unfettered through all the world of the mind, 
spirit, and imagination. All the interests and 
activities of human nature are before you to 
choose from and cater to. You can write a story 
here, a novel there, dash off an article or a para- 














graph there again. Almost everything that passes 
through the sieve of the brain has market value 
somewhere, if you can find its market. Your 
problem now is that of finding the elusive buyer. 
You send out your “stuff” to all the points of 
the compass. It is hit or miss. You are no longer 
the tool of an editor, but you have to take the 
editors still into consideration. 

The third way is also to write to please oneself 
rather than the editors, but it is a harder and 
more strenuous way. You please yourself primarily, 
follow the still small voice within, but you 
make sure of yourself. You lay a sound founda- 
tion, put in many, many long hours of spade work, 
read and think and study, plan, concentrate, and 
criticise. A vision comes to you at last, of a 
superstructure that is to rise on the foundation, 
and having found your life’s work, you set about 
the building with a heart and soul and mind at 


MAGIC 


Editor, the Forum: 

Just as a certain name distinguishes a product, 
so the title marks the writer’s literary effort. 

The title is the writer’s trade-mark. How I 
remember those charming titles that Elinor Glyn, 
Edna Ferber, and Rupert Hughes adopted for 
their delightful stories, such as “The Great Mo- 
ment,” “It,” “So Big,” “The Show Boat,” etc. 
Then there are “Wild Horse Mesa,” the latest 
product coming from the pen of Zane Grey, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Treasure Island.” 
Magic words! They alone convey to the reader 
visions not to be forgotten. 

But how do they get such interesting titles? 
Those who have the seeing eye and ears that hear 
find them anywhere, everywhere. 

Here are a few valuable sources I have learned 
to depend upon: the Bible, daily conversation, 
and poetry. For instance, Bryant’s “Thanatop- 
sis” fairly teems with ideas for titles and plot 
material. Here are a few I gleaned from this 
one poem alone: “His Gayer Hour,” from “She 
speaks a various language: for his gayer hours.” 
This also gave me the plot idea for a story, “The 
Narrow House.” I find “And breathless dark- 
ness, and the narrow house, Make thee to shud- 
der, and grow sick at heart.” There is the pos- 
sibility of a mysterious thriller in that. “Sons 
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peace. Men hear of your work as it rises, they 
watch it as it grows, and point you out as a man 
of mark. In short, you have been “original.” You 
have lifted yourself out of the ruck and rut, you 
stand on your own feet, and editors come to you 
with commissions and check-books. 

As to the personal question of which of these 
three roads to follow, one recalls the story of the 
young man who enquired of an ancient sage what 
opportunities he could point out to him to succeed 
in life. The old man told him that the fool never 
saw opportunities, the wise man grasped them as 
they passed close to him, while the strong man 
made his own. It all appears to be a question of 


looking into one’s self with a cold and critical 
eye, deciding whether one is fool, wise man, or 
strong, and acting accordingly. 


L. 8S. Waite. 
Oakland, California. 


WORDS 


of Men” and “He Who Goes” were taken from 
the same poem. 

Today, fishing in “Sea Dreams,” the poem by 
Tennyson, I found “The Stream Beyond,” “The 
Broken Vision,” and thought of the many titles 
that begin with “the,” so decided to be more 
original, hence “Seaward” and “Her Fleet of 
Jewels,” taken from “She pointed seaward, there 
a fleet of glass, That seemed a fleet of jewels 
under me.” 

“Beggars at the Gate” was snatched from “Lady 
Clare Vere De Vere.” “Before They Call” came 
from the Bible. Isa. 65:24. “It shall come to 
pass that before they call, I will answer, and 
while they are yet speaking, I will hear.” 

And at the risk of boring you, here is more 
proof that titles are everywhere. Not long ago, 
while waiting for a train, I happened to hear a 
conversation between two women. Although I 
did not look their way, I knew by the high-pitched 
tone of her voice that one was angry. I had to 
pass them to board the train. I heard one say 
quite bitterly: “They'd be all right, if her people 
would only let her alone.” Her people! 

Ah, yes, Friend Notebook is pregnant with just 
such titles; but tomorrow I'll be hunting again. 

Lillian Boyls Zahniser. 
Pitcairn, Pa. 





The Manuscript Market 


Tue readers of Tue Writer are invited to contribute to this de- 
partment, riscussing articles appearing in THe Writer, or mak- 


ing helpful suggestions to writers. 


to “The Writer’s Forum.” 


Letters should be addressed 


Letters that do not contain name and 


address will not be considered, nor can we guarantee to print all 


letters received. 


No letters will be returned unless a request to 


do so is accompanied by a stamped, return envelope. 


Ai Travet News—1500 Buhl Bldg., 
Detroit, Michigan, welcomes articles 
from 1,500 to 4,000 words on “any 
phase of aeronautics or allied subjects,” 
but taboos “crashes.” Pays one cent a 
word, on publication. 


Better Homes anp Garpens—I1714 
Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa, wants in- 
teresting articles on homes and gardens, 
approximately 1,500 words in length. 
Elmer T. Peterson, the editor, adds, 
“Such articles should contain actual 
information on how to go about having 
a good home and garden and other 
things connected with them.” Pays one 
cent a word and up, on acceptance. 


B’nar B’rirH Macazine—40 Electric 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, desires only 
stories of general Jewish interest, 2,500 
words in length, dealing with American 
Jewish problems and having an American 
background. Alfred M. Cohen, the 
editor, will also consider “thoughtful 
essays on American or world-Jewish 
problems; interviews with notable Jewish 
figures, and feature stories on unusual 
Jewish activities.” These should be 2,000 


words with illustrations, or 3,000 words 
without. Pays one cent a word. 


Tue Canaptan—347 Adelaide St., West, 
Toronto, Canada, wants fiction, 3,000 
to 5,000 words in length, of the follow- 
ing types: adventure, humorous, mystery, 
and romantic. Only the Canadian scene 
should be featured. Pays one cent a 


word, according to the editor, J. L. 
Rutledge. 


CrorHinc TrapeE Jovurnat—216 East 
45th St., New York, is now combined 
with The Manufacturing Clothier. Harry 
Simons, the editor, is interested only in 
articles “pertaining to men’s and boys’ 
clothing.” Length limit, 1,800 words. 
Pays on publication, at the rate of $6 
per thousand words. 


ConTEMPOoRARY Vision— 3437 West 
Jackson Blod., Chicago, Illinois. Lucia 
Trent requests us to announce a new 
poetry quarterly, the first issue scheduled 
for January, 1930, under the guidance 
of Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheyney. 
Miss Trent writes: “We pay twenty- 
five cents a line for poems.” ‘The slogan 
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of this new magazine is “More Poetry in 
Life, More Life in Poetry.” 


Corron Grinners’ Journat—l109 Race 
St., Dallas, Texas, will pay up to one 
cent a word on the first of the month 
following publication, for articles of 
about 2,000 words concerning successful 
cotton ginners in Texas, and would con- 
sider stories about ginners in other 
States, if unusually good, according to 
the editor, Austin E. Burges. 


DevineEator — 161 Sixth Ave., New 
York, is a good market for love stories 
and human-interest stories, 5,000 words 
in length, containing adventurous, hu- 
morous, or romantic situations. Oscar 
Graeve, the editor, adds that it should 
be “light enough for women readers.” 
Very short verse will also be considered. 
Pays two weeks after acceptance. 


Epworth Heratp—740 Rush _ St., 
Chicago, Illinois, uses short stories, gen- 
eral articles, poetry, and sport stories, 
all suited to young people of high school 
and college age. Sets length limit at 
from 1,200 to 1,500 words for stories; 
1,000 to 1,200 words for articles; and 
twenty lines for poetry. Pays at a 
minimum rate of one-half cent a word 
for fiction and articles, and from ten 
to fifteen cents a line for verse. W. E. J. 
Gratz, editor. 


Furniture Acre — 2225-2239 Herndon 
St., Chicago, Illinois, publishes articles 
on the advertising and merchandising of 
furniture, rugs, and radios; also occa- 
sional articles on credits and collections, 
business success and salesmanship. J. 
A. Gary, the editor, states that “all 
articles must be illustrated.” Pays one 
cent a word, $2 per photo, on publica- 
tion. 


OrrentaL Macazine—Times Bldg., New 
York, needs articles and monographs on 
the art and culture, life and literature, 
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and philosophy and religions of the 
Orient, according to the editor, Hari G. 
Govil. Contributions are usually solicited, 
but “articles from others will be con- 
sidered if they suit our purpose.” Pays 
at the rate of one cent a word. 


PionEEr—421 Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., uses stories of adventure, 
aviation, mystery, and sport, 3,000 
words, appealing to boys of high school 
or junior college age. Also wants 
articles of adventure, aviation, sports, 
travel, and scientific nature, from 800 
to 1,200 words. Taboos “drinking and 
gun play.” Pays on fifteenth of month 
following acceptance, at the rate of $12 
to $15 for fiction, and forty cents a 
hundred words for articles. 


Piaycorr—134 North La Salle St., 
Chicago, Illinois, wants — short-short 
stories, 750 to 1,200 words, with adven- 
ture, humorous, mystery, or romantic 
interest, also articles, 200 to 500 words, 
on art, drama, humor, music, or travel. 
Pays on publication, at the minimum 
rate of one cent a word. Esther Benne- 
hoff, editor. 


Poru.tar Mecuanics—200 East Ontario 
St., Chicago, Illinois, according to L. K. 
Weber, managing editor, is “always in 
the market for desirable material and 
photographs describing the latest ad- 
vancements in science, industry, and in- 
vention. Minimum rates are one cent 
a word and $3 for photographs. The 
magazine never uses nature freaks of any 
description.” 


Rancw Romances—80 Lafayette St., 
New York, desires Western fiction with 
a strong romantic interest and plenty 
of action. Sets no length limits, and 
pays at a minimum rate of two cents a 
word. Also needs romantic Western 
verse, for which it pays twenty-five cent® 
a line. 
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SoverEIGN Vistror—W. O. W. Bldg., 
Omaha, Nebraska, is in the market for 
short stories, 3,500 to 5,000 words; also 
non-fiction human-interest articles in all 
fields, 500 to 1,500 words, with illustra- 
tions or photographs. Is particularly 
interested in articles and stories that 
will appeal to women, boys, and girls, 
as well as material dealing with lodge 
meetings and club activities. Pays on 
acceptance, rate being determined by 
arrangement. Eugene Konecky, editor. 


TarirF Review—-25 West 43rd St., New 
York, is always in the market for suit- 
able articles, limited to 3,500 words, 
dealing with the protective tariff policy. 
Desires tariff studies relative to Ameri- 
can industries and industrial advance. 
Gordon P. Gleason, the editor, states 
that the “only taboo is any out and out 
argument for Free Trade.” Interviews 


Prize Offers 


CurisTIAN Heratp—4l9 Fourth Ave., 
New York City, offers a prize of $200 
for words of an appropriate hymn to 
commemorate 1930 as the 1900th an- 
niversary of tha founding of the Church 
and the Day of Pentecost. Contest is open 
to every one. Prominent poets invited 
to participate. Closes March 31. 





Gypsy — Times-Star, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
published by George Elliston, will con- 
tinue its annual offer of three prizes: 
$100 for the best lyric; and $50 each for 
the best sonnet and free verse published 
in Gypsy during 1930. James Stephens 
and Padraic Colum have acted as judges 
in the contests, and the 1930 judge will 
be St. John G. Ervine. 


Tue Hymn Society, through its presi- 
dent, Dr. Benjamin S. Winchester, an- 
nounces the offer of a prize of $100 for 
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with leading statesmen on world tariff 
policies or relations with our foreign 
trade will be carefully considered. Pays 
on publication, rates varying from $15 
to $100 an article. Consult a sample 
copy of the magazine before submitting 
material. 


Vanity Farr—420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, uses articles of limited range, 
short, satirical, and witty; also sophis- 
ticated stories of love and _ intrigue. 
Literature, art, drama, etc., are desir- 
able topics. Length limit, 2,000 words. 
Pays from $75 up. 


Wixcs—271 Madison Ave., New York, 
wants short stories, 4,000 to 6,000 
words; novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 
words; novels, 20,000 to 25,000 words; 
and serials, 40,000 to 60,000 words, 
featuring aviation. Pays one cent and 
up a word, on acceptance. 


and Awards 


the hymn “which best expresses the new 
ideals of international relations and of 
peace through good will, and which is 
imbued with the Christian spirit,” sub- 
mitted to the Society by May 1, 1930. 
Upon the selection of the most fitting 
hymn words, the Society will offer a 
second prize for a suitable musical set- 
ting. The contest is open to all writers 
in the English language, and the poem 
should be lyric in nature, and adaptable 
for use in congregational singing. All 
poems should be mailed to Miss Caroline 
B. Parker, as above. MSS. must carry 
a nom de plume, and the name of the 
writer must appear in a separate en- 
velope with the same nom de plume on 
the outside. 


Star-Dust offers a Lyric Contest Prize of 
$10 for a lyric of “not less than eight 




















nor more than twenty lines, all lines to 
be rhymed.” Send contributions to Lyric 
Contest, Star-Dust, 3314 Newark St., 
Washington, D. C. 


Wititnepon Arts CompretiTrion—2J ames 
F. Crowdy, Governor General’s Office, 
East Block, Ottawa, Canada, offers two 
literature prizes for 1930. $100 for an 
essay, in English, on one of the follow- 
ing themes: Historical—Frontenac in 
Canada; Imaginative—On Giving Ad- 
vice; Literary Critical—An Examination 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s Critique of 
Poetry (the Lives of the Poets and 
References in Boswell’s Life) and an 
application of his Criteria to Present 
Day English Poetry. $100 for an essay, 
in French, on one of the following sub- 
jects: Composition Historique—L’oeuvre 
de Frontenac au Canada; Essai—L’art 
de donner des conseils; Critique Litter- 
aire—Comparer la _ période litteraire 
franco-canadienne de 1860 avec la 
période actuelle. Essays should be from 
5,000 to 7,500 words, and be typewritten 
on one side of the paper only. Each 
manuscript should carry a nom de 
plume and be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope with the same motto written 
on the outside of the envelope and con- 
taining the name of the author. The 
competition is open to amateurs, 
students, and professionals who are 
British subjects resident in Canada. 
Contest closes February 15, 1930. 
Address James F. Crowdy, as above. 


The gold medal of the American Institute 
of Arts and Letters was recently awarded 
Edwin Arlington Robinson for the “gen- 
eral excellence of his creations.” The oc- 
casion was the annual meeting and dinner 
of the Society. 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 
awarded the following prizes in its nation- 
wide one-act playwriting contest: $100, 
first prize, to Mrs. R. D. McManus, Chi- 
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cago, Ill., for her play, “Detour Ahead”; 
$50, second prize, to Ralph E. Dyar, 
Spokane, Washington, for his play, 
“Three Soldiers of the Land.” Nine 
prizes of $10 each were also distributed. 


The American Poetry Magazine awarded 
its October prizes as follows: $15, first 
prize, to Lew Sarett; $10, second prize, 
to Clara Maxwell Taft; $5, third prize, 
to James A. S. McPeek. Two book 
prizes were also given to E. Leslie 
Spaulding and Isabel Fiske Conant. 
Hereafter there will be six cash awards 
and two books. 


The biennial gold medal of the Harmon 
Foundation, awarded for achievements in 
the field of race relations, has been given 
to Dr. Robert Russa Moton, principal of 
Tuskegee Institute, for his work, “What 
the Negro Thinks.” This is the first time 
that the Foundation’s highest award has 
gone to a Negro. 


Chatto and Windus announce the follow- 
ing results in their recent Historical 
Novel Competition: first prize to Mar- 
garet Irwin’s novel, “None So Pretty”; 
second prize was awarded jointly to F. L. 
Lucas’s novel, “Cecile,” and to Daphne 
Muir’s “The Lost Crusade.” These 
novels will appear in the spring of 1930. 


Longmans, Green & Company have ap- 
pointed Mary Lamberton Becker, Bertha 
E. Mahony, and Padraic Colum judges 
for their $2,000 juvenile award. 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
which conducted a prize contest for 
stories of travel experiences, has awarded 
the first three prizes in each group as 
follows: for travel experiences in the 


United States and Canada, $150 to 
Dorothy Middlebrook Shipman, Man- 
istique, Michigan; $100 to Edith Boden- 
hafer, University City, Missouri; and 
$75 to Gertrude Chandler Warner of 
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Connecticut. For travel 


Putnam, 
abroad, $150 to Genevieve Bowen, 
Northampton, Massachusetts; $100 to 
Alvira Coolidge Cox, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; and $75 to Bernice Knowles, 
Assiut, Egypt. 


The Pathfinder prizes, offered in its re- 
cent wisecrack contest on current events, 
have been awarded as follows: first prize, 
$50, won by Glenn Graham, West Valley, 
N. Y., and second prize, $25, won by 
Harold Green, Cleveland, Ohio. Ten 
prizes of $5 each were also won by Walter 
F. Reineke, New Orleans, La.; Ray 
Blain, Ft. Hayes, O.; Merrill Bagwell, 
Russiaville, Ind.; George L. Banks, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; John L, Black, Columbus, 
O.; Kenneth Whiting, Wyoming, N. J.; 
Rufus Jacks, New York, N. Y.; Art G. 
Collins, Barta, Fla.; H. H. Steiner, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; and W. S. McAlister, Tucson, 
Ariz. 


The Poetry Review, through its Ameri- 
can Editor, Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, 
announces the following awards in the 
sixteenth International Poetry Contest: 
First prize, $150, to Edwin Markham, 
dean of American pocts, for a sonnet 
entitled “Power”; second prize, $50, to 
Edith M. Walker of Bournemouth, Eng- 
land, for her poem entitled “Guglielmo 
Marconi”; third prize, $25, to Dorothy 
Rose, of Pikesville, Maryland, for her 
sonnet entitled “Albert Einstein’; and 
fourth prize, $25, to G. W. Eustace, of 
Canonbernes, Arundel, Sussex, England, 
for his sonnet entitled “Power.” 


We are informed that the Clifton Arts 
Club (England) contest, listed in Tue 
Writer for November, 1929, required an 
entrance fee. Postal rules in this country 
forbid such fees, and we never print such 
notices. The rules in this case escaped 
our attention. 


“Their 
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PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE—Lenox 
Building, Washington, D. C. Prizes of $100, $50, $20, 
and three of $10 each for outdoor prizes. Consult 
January Prize Offers for details. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE—Wauwatosa, Wis. 
$15, $10, and $5 for the best poems in each issue. 
Preference given to members of Amer. Lit. Assoc. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION—1816 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Penn. $2,000 for book MS. on 
religion in education. $2,000 for book MS. on the 
heroic appeal of Christianity to young people. Closes 
Mar. 1. See May, 1929, WRITER. 


ASSOCIATED CUSTOMER—2118 Graybar Bldg., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York. $10 monthly for photo- 
graphs. See Dec. 1929, WRITER. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY—8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass., $100, $50, $25 for college essays; $50, $25, $10 
for high-school essays. Closes April 5, 1930. See 
Dec. 1929, WRITER. 


BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE—36 South State St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Five monthly prizes of $100 each for 
true stories of real experience in 2,000 words. See 
June 1929, WRITER. 


THE BOOKMAKERS—Contest Editor, Box 26, Calla- 
han, Fla. $500 for an Italian sonnet. Closes June 1, 
1930. See Nov., 1929, WRITER. 


BOSTON SOC. NATURAL HISTORY—Boston, Mass., 
$60, $50 for best memoirs on Ornithology (1930), on 
General Zoology (1931). Closes Mar. 1 each year. 
See Dec. 1929, WRITER. 


BOZART—Box 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga. Cash prize 
of $200 for best poem by a subscriber published dur- 
ing year 1930. $25 for free verse poem printed Sept. 
1929—Aug. 1930, incl. See Nov., 1929, WRITER. 


BRENTANO’S—1 West 47th St., New York. Prix 
Brentano of 25,000 francs for best French novel 
published between March 1, 1929 and March 1, 1930. 


DORRANCE & CO.—Philadelphia, Pa. $1,000 plus 
book royalties for a novel on prohibition in the U.S. 
Closes June 1, 1930. See July, 1929, WRITER. 


DREYFUSS ART CO., INC.—137 Varick St., N. Y. 
Bonuses of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5 for the Christ- 
mas, Valentine, Easter, and Every Day sentiments 
selling best during the year following publication. 
Details, March, 1929, WRITER. 


GATEWAY MAGAZINE—6 Hanover Sq., London, W. 
1, England, 5/ (shillings), 2/6 for post-card anecdotes 
of woman’s life. Monthly. See Dec. 1929, WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Applications by Nov. 15. See 
July, 1928, WRITER. 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX ECONOMIC PRIZES— 
Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, chairman, Univ. of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. $1,000 and $500 for essays on 
approved economic subjects by residents of U. 8S. or 
Can. Closes June 1. $300 and $200 for economic 
essays by under-graduates. Closes July 1. See Dec. 
1929, WRITER. 
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INDIANA POETRY 
ware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
poem by a subscriber. 


MAGAZINE—1500 North Dela- 
$5 quarterly for the best 


KALEIDOSCOPE—702 North Vernon St., Dallas, 
Texas. See new statement in January Prize Offers. 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—247 Park Ave., New York. $100 
apiece for short short-stories. See Sept. 1929, WRITER. 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—247 Park Ave., New York. 
$1,000 in prizes for best answers to the weekly Mis- 
take Picture. Consult current issue and address P. O. 
Box 480, Grand Central Station, New York. 


LIFE—598 Madison Ave., New York. $500, $250, $100, 
and six of $25 each for “cleverest pieces of writing by 
women of America.’”” Address Woman's Press Club 
Editor. See Dec. 1929, WRITER. 


THE LINTHICUM FOUNDATION—Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School, 357 East Chicago Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., $1,000 and two prizes of $100 for the best essays 
submitted by March 1 on subject of U. S. Patent Law. 
See Aug. 1929, WRITER. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.—55 
York. $2,000 for a juvenile story. 
1930. See Nov. 1929, WRITER. 


Fifth Ave., New 
Closes Sept. 30, 


THE O. HENRY MEMORIAL AWARD PRIZE 
STORIES, Volume XII, will take account of stories 
published August, 1929, to June, 1930, inclusive. 
Address Blanche Colton Williams, 605 West 113th 
Street, New York City. See Aug. 1929, WRITER. 


OZARK LIFE—Kingston, Ark. $25, $10, $5 for best 
poems. Consult the current issue. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE—Wolfeboro, N. H. $10, $5, 
$3 monthly for photographs. Closes last day of 
month. Write for data blanks. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE SOCIETY—640 Fort Washing- 
ton Ave., New York. $100 annually for essays on 
Poe’s works. Closes Apr. 30. See Nov. 1929, WRITER. 


POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, Guarantor’s Prize of $100, Young Poet's 
Prize of $100, John Reed Memorial Prize of $100, 
Friends of American Prize of $100, Midland Authors’ 
Prize of $100 for poems appearing in the magazine 
during the year ending in November of each year. 
See Feb. 1929, WRITER. 


POETRY SOCIETY OF SO. CAROLINA—62 Broad 
St., Charleston, S. C. $100 for best poem by a South- 
erner; $100 for best book of poems in current year by 
Southerner; both contests closing Feb. 23; $25 for best 
poem by member, closing date April 15. See Jan. 
1929, WRITER. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—250 Fifth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
“Kinks that will Help your Car.”’ See April, 1928, 
WRITER. 


PRINTING INDUSTRY—608 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. $5 for each “Trick o’ the Trade” printed. 


Tue Harsor Press, 142 East 32nd St. 


$300 for the best manuscript submitted in a poetry contest. 


Theiler 








PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
traveling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 
See Sept. 1929, WRITER. 


JULIUS ROSENWALD ESSAY CONTEST—71 West 
47th St., New York. $10,000 prize for best explana- 
tion of how “Judaism can, without impairing its in- 
tegrity, best adjust itself to and influence modern 
life.”’ $1,500 prize open only to college students. 
Contest closes March 31, 1930. Consult January Prize 
Offers. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE—25 West 
45th St., New York. Bi-weekly prize of $15 for the 
best contribution on an assigned subject to the de- 
partment called “The Wits’ Weekly.’’ Consult the 
current issue for the subject. 


SCIENCE & INVENTION—381 Fourth Ave. New 
York. $10 for the best shop “wrinkle” each month. 
See July WRITER. 


STAR DUST—3314 Newark St., 
$10, $5 (judged prizes), and $5 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. 
January Prize Offers. 


Washington, D. C. 
(popular prize), in 
Consult 


STRATFORD MAGAZINE—289 Congress St., Boston, 
Mass. $100 for best poems submitted each four 
months. See January Prize Offers. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE—1045 
cisco, Cal. Various prizes for 
recipes. Consult current issue. 


Sansome St., San Fran- 
“Kitchen Cabinet’ 


TRUE STORY MAGAZINE—True Story MS. Contest, 
Dept. C-98, 1926 Broadway, New York. $1,000, $500, 
$400, two prizes of $200, and four of $150, each 
month, for true stories in first person. 


WEDNESDAY CLUB—St. 
poem by resident of St. 
Closes March 15, 1930. 

Taylor and Westminster, 


Louis, Mo. 
Louis or St. 
Address Mrs. 
as above. 


$25 for best 
Louis County. 
Fred C. Lake, 


Brooklyn, 
international peace. 
1929, WRITER. 


4 ILLIAMSBURG NEWS—977 Broadway, 


_ a $100 for best sonnet, 
Cheese April 1, 1930. See Dec. 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION—BOBBS—MERRILL 
CO.—$25,000 for best novel of the American city. 
Closes Mar. 15. MSS. to Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. See June WRITER. 


YALE REVIEW—New Haven, Conn. 
best article on national or international 
printed from autumn, 1929, through summer, 


$2,000 for the 
affairs 
1930. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to Amer. poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a 
volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and 
Nov. 1 of each year. See Aug. 1928, WRITER. 


, New York City, announces a prize of 


This contest, 


which closes May 15, is primarily for poets who have not had their work 
printed in book form. Full particulars may be had from the Poetry Contest 
Editor, The Harbor Press, Inc., 142 East 32nd Street, New York City. 








The Best Similes of the Year 


New figures of speech, some of them reflecting upon our 
manners, our machines, and our social institutions, appeared on 
the printed page in 1929—the work of columnists and other 
writers, says an article in a recent issue of the New York Times. 
According to an annual custom, the “best” of the year’s crop 
have been gathered together by Frank J. Wilstach, author of 
“A Dictionary of Similes.” Among those which he presents are 


the following: 


As unmanageable as a skirt in a rumble seat. 
—Anon. 

As heavy as an old maid being held for ran- 
som.—Anon. 

As obvious as a flapper’s garters in a subway 
car.—Leon Blumenfeld. 

As superfluous as a shooting gallery in Chicago. 
—Russell Crouse. 

Discreet as a Boston matron in love with a pro- 
fessor of Greek.—Richard Connell. 

Swept the country like raccoon coats—John S. 
Cohen, Jr. 

He was short as a traffic cop’s answer.—Ted 
Cook. 

A personality like a sleeping car blanket— 
weight without warmth.—Irvin S. Cobb. 

Tasteless as a mail-order cake.—Henry Seidel 
Canby. 

The evening was as decorously dull as a dirge 
played on a hurdy-gurdy in a morgue on a rainy 
Sunday afternoon.—Alfred P. Dennis. 

Obvious as a hair cut on pay day.—Peter Dixon. 

Overworked as a floorwalker’s index finger— 
I. Elinson. 

Dull as a New York speak-easy.—St. John 
Ervine. 

As conflicting as the report of an eyewitness.— 
J. V. Ellison. 

Easy as lamb’s milk and wood alcohol.—Ford 
Madox Ford. 

Standard to the American scene as corn flakes. 

Corey Ford. 

Easy as analyzing a bowl of chow mein.—Mer- 
ritt S. Franken. 

Bringing a new column to New York is like 
bringing a flivver to Detroit—Robert Garland. 

Attracted about as much attention as an animal 
cracker in the zoo.—Edith Hudnall. 

Searcer than porcupine quills on a kangaroo’s 
back.—Dorothy Herzog. 

Closer than a florist’s shop is to a hospital._— 
George Hamilton Knight. 

About as thrilling as a mud bath—James W. 
Jennings. 

As deceiving as a retouched photograph.—Bar- 
ret C. Kiesling. 

Bright as the seat of a Scotchman’s trousers. 
—J. L. Kelly. 

Hidden as securely as one might hide an ele- 
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phant under an oak leaf.—Richard Lockridge. 

Dull as an illustrated lecture on barnacle 
breeding.—Pere Lorentz. 

As popular as a pacifist in a munitions center. 
—Holger Lundberg. 

He made a clatter like a shower of feathers. 
—Q. O. McIntyre. 

Ferocious as the non-combatant—W. O. Mc- 
Geehan. 

She has a figure like a ketchup bottle—Elsie 
McCormack. 

Hours as empty as a beggar’s tin cup on a 
rainy day.—J. P. McEvoy. 

He looked like something lost in the mail.— 
Joseph Moncure March. 

Meek as a glass-eyed woolly lamb.—Don Marquis. 

Her days, ... like drops upon a window pane, 
ran together and trickled away.—Dorothy Parker. 

About as much need for a fur coat as a Congo 
native has for skates—E. Alexander Powell. 

As silly as a political issue seems a year after 
the campaign.—Robert Quillen. 

Asking Europe to disarm is like asking a man 
in Chicago to give up his life insurance.—Will 
Rogers. 

As hard to pull as a vermouth cork.—Charles 
G. Shaw. 

Flexible as a piano.—Lee Simonson. 

His toothless smile appeared on his face like 
a sudden bite in a pippin.—Sheila Kaye Smith. 

He hated his fellows like a reformer.—Charles 
Willis Thompson. 

When I went to college the girls looked like 
hour-glasses with shoes; now they look like sacks 
with legs—Booth Tarkington. 

Words tumbled from his lips like a rush of 
water from a tap—Martha Banning Thomas. 

As out of place as lace curtains on the port- 
holes of a dreadnought.—New York Times. 

About as happy as a toothless guest at a peanut 
brittle party—Raymond S. Tompkins. 

Prattle, like the talk of young brooks to toler- 
ant stones.—Louis Untermeyer. 

About as welcome as a baby on a sound stage. 
—Ralph Wilk. 

A Dempsey can deliver a blow on a man’s body 
with as much accuracy of detail as Paderewski 
can draw notes from a piano.—William Allen 
White. 
























































Book Reviews 


THREE prizes are awarded each month, in accordance with the 


rules printed herewith. 


The first prize for February is awarded 


to Frederic Perry Noble, of Spokane, Washington. 


Tue Orpeat or Our GENERATION. 
Gilbert Murray. 
& Brothers, 1929. 


Reviewed by Frederic Perry Noble 


By 
New York: Harper 


Almost all writings on peace-problems 
are dry as summer dust. Readers feel 
as if they were donkeys masticating 
thistles. But this book is in a class by 
itself. Its author is scholar as well as 
man of affairs, professor of Greek at the 
University of Cambridge and member of 
the League of Nations’ committee of in- 
tellectual co-operation. His spacious ut- 
terance glows with tone-color and pulses 
with ruddy blood. Reading him is delight 
no less than illumination. He not only 
knows, speaking authoritatively; he feels 
with the man on the street, accosting him 
persuasively, joking while warning. 

“The Ordeal” is the international 
anarchy this generation inherited, caus- 
ing the World War as its culmination; 
and the problem of organizing the world 
for peace. Murray deems this vital to 
the existence itself of civilization. If 
our time cannot establish international 
peace and supplant the regime of war by 
the reign of law and justice, occidental 
civilization is doomed. He explains by 
considering peace and strife as elements 
in life; the nineteenth century’s civiliza- 
tion; the need of remedying its struc- 
tural weakness; the League of Nations, 
the imperfectness of its Covenant and 
the shortcomings of its members; the 
world outside the League and the perils 
that outsiders occasion; and replacing 
humanity’s chaos with cosmos, i.e. & 
United States of the World. The special 


relations between the League and the 


British Empire receive consideration by 
themselves. 

The world is Murray’s parish. He 
passes “mankind from China to Peru” 
under bird’s-eye view. Nothing of sig- 
nificance escapes him. When the reader 
closes the volume, he has heard a con- 
vincing summary of political society’s 
condition and outlook. They are por- 
tentious. Yet, if men and nations will 
bethink themselves and mend their ways, 
they are not hopeless. 

Weighty, though not “heavy,” this 
work is compact of thought. It requires 
—and repays—repeated reading. But 
Murray bears his learning like a flower 
and can laugh at his own people. He 
quotes Geneva’s jibe: “England expects 
every Swede to do her duty.” He is a 
friend to the League, but no “Hi” John- 
son ever uttered sharper strictures on 
its failings. Occasionally he errs, as 
when he misunderstands the United 
States. But he has written the most 
useful volume on his subject that has 
appeared. Americans should learn it 
by heart. 


Firry Romance Lyrics. Translated by 
Richard Aldington, New York: Crosby 
Gaige, 1929. 


Reviewed by Lindsey House 


The same pattern that made “Fifty 
Famous Stories Retold” popular has 
been followed rather closely in the com- 
pilation, by Richard Aldington, of “Fifty 
Romance Lyric Poems.” ‘The compiler 
has attempted, nobly, to bring together 
the best of the romantic lyrical poems 
that were given to the world between the 
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period roughly outlined by the years 
1080-1680. Six centuries of verse of a 
certain type are winnowed, analyzed, 
brought into the limelight, surveyed 
minutely; and those poems which mark 
for perfection are retained for this work. 
Any student cannot do other than admire 
the pattern followed, and realize that 
real scholastic achievement has been 
brought to bear upon the task of selec- 
tion from a conglomerate articulate out- 
put. 

Then, too, a vast number of eras and 
periods of art are analyzed carefully 
and critically. Their relation and over- 
lapping is studied and made known. A 
reader glimpses the beginning of French, 
Italian, and Provencal poetical literature, 
and the rare glimpse opens new vistas 
that are delightful to those who love 
real poetry. And then there is a ter- 
mination, rather cleverly done, with the 
decline and fall of strictly imaginative 
literature. Strangely enough, this litera- 
ture seems to threaten to reinstate itself 
with the freakish, modernistic works of 
a certain group of poets who are today 
striking out after an originality of 
conception that is intended to be strictly 
new, but which only reverts to something 
that came before. 

The prose in which the poems are re- 
told is vividly alluring. None of the 
original beauty and vigor of the works 
is lost in the retelling. Credit is due Mr. 
Aldington. There are no stale, trite, or 
hackneyed phrases to throw one abruptly 
out of the field of delightful reading. 
Rather does the retelling seem to delight 
more than the original works might have 
done, for there is no time to be spent 
in thinking of poetical forms and free- 
dom. 

The book is one that should be in 
many libraries. It has been inspired by 
scholarship, and executed with unusual 
care and discrimination. 
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Tuey Stoorep to Foutty. (A Comedy 
of Morals.) By Ellen Glasgow. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, 1929. 


Reviewed by Elsie Gray 


A confusion delicieuse of such incon- 
gruous things as morals and comedy, the 
conviction that life is a farce, and the 
really tragic ending of love in eight 
separate hearts. This little trick, what- 
ever it was in the author’s mind, con- 
stitutes the success of the book. The 
comedy is not disappointing; its epigram- 
atic quality is rich and stimulating. The 
moral philosophy is profitable. The 
tragedy is poignant and convincing. The 
satisfaction of the reader is sufficient. 

As a work of art, the theme is too 
prominent. The analytical sense, so 
well developed in Virginius Littlepage 
and appearing also in other characters, 
is a good medium for the theme, but 
it gives the impression of being over- 
done. Spontaneous conversation is 
broken into by long _ speculations, 
sentences and phrases chopped in two 
by inclusive psychic background. 

The theme demands type characters, 
one for every phase of the complicated 
business of changing seats midstream, 
morally speaking. ‘The story does not 
consist of a situation which illustrates 
the modern dilemma, it is the modern 
dilemma inclusively set forth, too full of 
driving truths and fallacies to conform 
to the strict requirements of fiction art. 
That the characters are well done in 
face of this fact is creditable. Still they 
remain types—useful types. 

The last third of the book is better. 
The dramatic denouement of Virginius 
Littlepage’s stranded position midway 
between the old and the new, together 
with the final surprise conviction of the 
difference between lasting regard and 
the surface amourishness which at 
present constitutes the blind spot in the 
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public eye, rises above theme presenta- 
tion. But the theme having been this 
very disruption in the moral life of the 
time, one is hardly prepared for a solu- 
tion entirely coincidental. The charac- 
ters have run away with the theme and 
its author. 

Still one is fairly satisfied. A 
righteous settlement of the problem was 








not expected or wanted. And although 
one knows that unrest in middle-aged 
love is seldom straightened out by 
beautiful and natural death, one calls it 
convincing because recompensed by a 
glimpse, just a prudent glimpse, of a 
kind of love that might work if there 
were any human psychology to support 
it. 


Three prizes will be awarded for the three best reviews published each month until 
further notice: First prize, $10.00. Second prize, $5.00. Third prize, 1 year’s subscription 


to Tue Waiter (new or renewal). 


The judges reserve the right to withhold the prizes if 


at any time the reviews received do not meet their standards of good writing. 


Select any book published within a year 
on any subject which you have found es- 
pecially helpful or significant. 

Write your review in not more than 400 
words of prose or verse. 

Each review must contain full title of 
book, name of author and publisher, and pub- 
lication date as indicated on copyright page. 

Manuscript must be original (never be- 
fore published), typewritten (manuscripts 
which are not typewritten will not be 


read), and contain reviewer’s full name and 
address. 

Send manuscripts to Book Review Edi- 
tor, 311 College House, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Manuscripts received before the Ist of 
each month will be considered for inclusion 
in the following issue. 

Please keep a carbon copy of your re- 
view and do not send return postage as 
no reviews can be returned. 


Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“If exact measurements were made of the space 
given the subjects now most prominent in the 
news, we would find, I believe, ten or eleven of 
paramount interest. First among them would 
come the relation between the sexes.... Exclud- 
ing the one just mentioned and roughly in the 
order of their importance as determined by the 
space they received during 1929, I give the ten 
subjects of outstanding current news interest: 
sports; domestic and foreign politics; finance; 
aviation; disasters—unusual occurrences; prohibi- 
tion; crime—scandal—mystery; radio; religion; 
science.” Extra! WHo’s WHo ano Wuat’s WHat 
in THE News. M. K. Wisehart. The American 
Magazine for January. 


“The public of 1820 knew Shelley only as an 
outcast to be abhorred and abused. A century 
of change has made the public sutticiently his 
friend to hear him with a degree of sympathy 
and understanding. Simple justice to his memory, 
moreover, demands the production of all available 
evidence that can lead to a clearer view of Shel- 
ley’s mind at this chief turning point in his life.” 
Sneviey’s Lost Lerrers to Hararer. Leslie Hot- 
son. The Atlantic Monthly for January. 


“Presumably the best test of the matter is the 
report of many booksellers that the sales of the 


philosophical classics increased some two hundred 
per cent. after the publication of “The Story of 
Philosophy.’ Many publishers, have issued new 
editions, particularly of Plato, Spinoza, Voltaire, 
Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche.” Are OvrTLINE 
Booxs Sorreninc Our Brarns? A Debate. How- 
ard Mumford Jones vs, Will Durant. The Forum 
for January. 


“It is highly significant to record that John 
Burroughs spent almost his last dollar at a second- 
hand bookshop. ‘I was obliged to carry that 
bundle of books on my back as I walked the final 
twelve miles of my homeward journey. I did this 
on an empty stomach, every cent of my money 
having gone to pay my return railway fare.” 
Roapsipge Meetincs or A Lirerary Nomap. Ham- 
lin Garland. The Bookman for January. 


“Perhaps the suggestion is impractical, but it 
seems to me that a fund which would subsidize 
promising playwrights for a year’s time—possibly 
more—would do far more to help the growth of 
drama in this country than the artificial nurtur- 
ing of what we have in a great national theatre.” 
Tus Bustyess or Art ry THE THeatre. The 
Editor. Theatre Magazine for January. 
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